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ceeds to indict the lampooners who are not 'capable of
this duty*, distinguished alike for their lack of justice
and their lack of wit.
Yet in practice not even Dryden is wholly competent
to maintain so high a standard; however gifted or the
reverse Shadwell might have been, Dryden was, in any
case, probably bound* to attack him as a prominent
writer of the opposite political party; and I think that
some modern critics of drama would agree that his
attack was not altogether just. Pope takes us a step
further from the satiric ideal: with him, it was much
more a matter of personal spite; in other words, Pope's
work is sometimes not pure satire, but is crossed with
that cognate poetic exercise, the abuse or 'fly ting'. It
will be remembered that Sidney drew a distinction
between satire and the 'bitter but wholesome Iambic'
in his Apology. The motives of other poets are obviously
mixed; it may be a public duty that animates Smart to
expose Hill, but personal rancour is sufficiently evident.
There was no love lost between Johnson and Churchill;
and we may discount the former's attempt to repudiate
BoswelTs suggestion of private animosity, when Johnson
said, CI called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I will
call him a blockhead still'.
Peter Pindar, on the subject of Bozzy and Piozzi)
makes, it is true, some show of conscientious objection
to an alleged prostitution of biography, but also a more
genuine private antipathy to this 'torn-tit twittering on
an eagle's back'. This mixture of public and private
spleen persisted; it is present in English Bards and Scotch
* I am open to the correction of Mr. Hugh Macdonald on
this point of a motive.